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SEANA camp in pictures 
(See full report p. 12) 


Spotless Crake ¢ Photo: lan McConchie Scoria quarry at Lake Keilambete, Noorat. Photo: lan McConchie 


Mt Elephant Photo: lan McConchie 


Tonight... 


... ls the AGM and Members Night. John Bell will talk about the long distance bush walking trips he did 
last year and Deborah Evans (and friends) will give a short summary of the recent SEANA camp. 


At the May meeting... 


...Bruce Lindsay and Barry Lingham will talk about their recent experiences of the Point Lonsdale Golf 
Club submission we presented. 


Any. Jri (plant, ‘mammal, bird, reptile, magos ete.) c can nbe emailed to the GFNC email | address or phone to > Bary 
Lingham: ega aean so that they can be incorporato onto ie site Ie raent eng 


GFNC Web page: http inama parent netaul-atnel 
e-mail address: qine@vienet net. au i 


Members a re encouraged t arrive e early at general The proto on the front co by Jos Hubbard, i ae es 


allow members to. 


chat to other members and d visit 
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This month 


E ach of the following episodes contains an element of 
surprise, even the totally unexpected, so could be of some 
interest to fellow naturalists—so don't flick channels yet! 


Geelong Botanic Gardens, 14/03/12 a 

This Ivory Curl shrub, a native of Queensland, was covered 
with flowers, their scent heavy on the air, and by the number of 
insects in attendance, must have been oozing nectar. 


There were bees as you would expect, but the many wasps, 
particularly the Black Flower Wasp (Discolia soror), were 
fascinating. These were covered with pollen to the extent that 
many were barely recognisable. (See two pictures below.) 


To add to the interest was a skinny looking red and black 
Ichneumon Wasp, and a large orange and black Spider 
Hunting Wasp. And yes, like the others, it feeds on nectar and 
other sweet liquids—even if that seems a bit incongruous. 


What first drew my attention to the flower wasps were their 
iridescent blue wings—quite striking! 


And mixing in with this dangerous lot were tine orange and 
black Tiger Moths—seemingly with impunity. 


What goes on here? Food chain, mutualism—doesn't matter— 
just exciting to watch. F 


- Didn't spend all our time here. Went on to find a Brushtail 


Possum having a late lunch of berries (daylight saving time 


..Joe Hubbard 


must have confused it!), and for something completely 
different, how about a bracket fungus growing in the fernery, 
not any old fungus but one measuring 77 cm by 40 cm—can't 
be missed! 


Recording this visit in my diary | wrote ‘cursory look for covey 
of Brown Quail—they must have moved on by now.’ Little did | 
know. 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 20/03/12 

As we walked through the display vegetable garden Val saw a 
small brown bird, ‘not a dove’, then heard rustling and calls 
from the aubergine bed! Caught a glimpse—Brown Quails. 
Another would-you-believe situation! Then to our surprise, they 
broke cover to walk quickly in single file down the path to the 
next garden bed—a line so straight you could have used them 
as a ruler—so, so cute! How many (forgot to count!)—at least 
6-7! 


As we were leaving, sighted a couple of small bright yellow 
butterflies—Small Grass-yellows—uncommon enough to make 
this fellow pretty excited. [See full butterfly report p. 2] 


Jerringot 04/03/12 
Another one of those places that can hold surprises for the 
observant. (Heap of self-praise here!!) Cleanup Australia Day- 
at ‘our Jerringot, low numbers, spread thinly, but enough to 
report ‘all cleared’ by midday. | always use this occasion (if 
allowed) to include a 
bit of nature 
watching—always 
rewarding in some 
way. So | put 
camera on belt, just 
in case. Of course 
there are always 
birds—the common 
Purple Swamphens 
with their white 
flicking tails—and 
the not so common 
Latham Snipes 
erupting from under 
your nose. 


Lifting cardboard 
sheets, and other 
rubbish, is always 
interesting—l.expect 
a snake under each 
piece— a coiled 
blackish-blue 
Bluetongue Lizard 
startled. 


Dennis Greenwood, Cleanup Australia Day, 
jerringot. What's under the sign? 
Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Then the totally unexpected—largish butterfly, looked different, 
was! Photo showed a Lesser Wanderer Butterfly—not often 
recorded here. Or ever? [See full report p.2 and photo on front 
cover.] 


(Cont. page 3. 
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Butterfly report 


04/03/2012 
20/03/2012 
26/03/2012 
24/03/2012 
08/03/2012 


Varied Sedge-skipper 


Small Grass-yellow 


Imperial Jezebel 
Spotted Jezebel 


Highton shopping centre, 1. 


photo. 
01/03/2012 
01/03/2012 
11/03/2012 


Common Brown 


afternoon. 
8/03/2012 
22/03/2012 
22/02/2012 
25/02/2012 
22/03/2012 
27/02/2012 
04/03/2012 
24/03/2012 
22/02/2102 
19/02/2012 
18/03/2012 


Shouldered Brown 
Spotted Brown 
Meadow Argus 
Lesser Wanderer 
Jerringot, 1, photo. 
Chequered Copper 
Varied Dusky-blue 
Long-tailed Pea-blue 
Belmont, 1. 


Bacchus Marsh, several in garden over a few days. | 


Inverleigh Rd at Murgheboluc,1 flying around blossom on mallee beside road, 


...Valda Dedman 


Yaugher,1 disturbed from grass on a cold, wet day, photo. 
-Geelong Botanic Gardens, 1. 


Wandana Heights, many females in garden from 1—9 March. | 
Highton, North Valley Road, females in garden during March. | 
Buckley Falls Reserve, Fyansford, several flying rather low, warm, sunny 


Bert Boardman Reserve, Steiglitz, dozens, all females. 
Geelong Botanic Gardens, 6+, 5 p.m. 

Pt Addis, present along cllfftop walk, hot sunny day. 
Yaugher, several in late afternoon, photo. 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 6+, 5 p.m. 


Queenscliff, 1 flew in from the beach & over dunes at the Dog Beach. 


Highton, 1 outside house, 4.30 p.m. 
Pt Addis, several seen along clifftop walk on hot, sunny day. 
Belmont, 1found in a car park, photo. 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor 


Pescott; VWD ‚Valda Dedman 


= ach month seems to bring in some new and exciting 
sighting. This time we have not just one, but two, records 
` of the Lesser Wanderer. Was | being prophetic when | wrote 
Out and about? (see page ...) Now I ask, What was a Lesser 
Wanderer doing flying in from the beach at Queenscliff? Was it 
a vagrant on its way back from Tasmania, or had it been 
caught up in one of the many easterly gales we have 
experienced this year? There are a number of records from the 
eastern side of Port Phillip Bay, but | can find none from this 
side. Braby reported a small westerly movement of Lesser 
Wanderers with Small Grass-yellows during late summer and 
autumn of 1984. Have we experienced something similar? 
Both species are migratory. The past summer has probably 
been too cool for them to breed successfully here. 


Varied Sedge-skipper, Yaugher. 


Trevor Pescott 
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Development ceases around 12°-15°, depending on the stage 
in their life cycle. Anderson and Spry wrote of limited breeding 
in late summer in the south on cultivated Swan Plants in 
suburban gardens, in Victorian Butterflies and how to Collect 
Them (1893-94). Their larvae have been found on the Swan 
Plant together with Monarch larvae, which they resemble in 
colour. They can be separated by the presence of three 
instead of two pairs of fleshy filaments. Like Lesser 
Wanderers, Small Grass-yellows are much more often seen 
north of the Divide. They apparently do not breed locally. 


The Chequered Copper, which John Newman saw outside his 
house in Highton, is considered a rare species in Victoria and 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Long-tailed Pea-blue, Belmont. 


South Australia. It caused quite a stir in Adelaide last year 
when it turned up at Victoria Park and caused a playing field to 
be omitted from a redevelopment master plan in a bid to 
conserve the species. Its larvae are associated with native 
oxalis plants, which are often found in suburban gardens, like 
mine. In the Canberra area, a colony of these butterflies was 
established in a suburban front garden and lived there for 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Spotted Jezebel, Murgheboluc. 


many years. It needs the right ant to be present to form 
colonies on its chosen food plant. The ants are small black 
lridomyrmex species, often common in lawns. 

Trevor's photo of the Long-tailed Pea-blue illustrates perfectly 
the false face meant to scare off predators. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Spotted Brown, Yaugher 


Garden visitors 


n my suburban back yard in Wandana 

Heights the Burgan Kunzea ericoides is 
covered in seed and above it the Yellow 
Gum is dense with gumnuts that must be 
providing shelter for insects. The ‘cafe’ is 
open for business! Late in March there 
was an influx of species | don’t normally 
see in this garden. 


garden) 
Crimson Rosellas 


garden before.) 
Red Walttlebirds 


Birds noted in one delightful half hour: 

Willie Wagtails (a breeding pair this 
year—for a decade or so we only had 
one resident) 


Eastern Spinebills (rarely seen in my 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater (One. Rarely 
seen in my garden) 

New Holland Honeyeaters 

European Goldfinches 

Yellow-rumped Thornbills 

Grey Fantail (One. Not seen in this 


..LOrraine Phelan 


Pardalotes are regular visitors.) 

Common Starlings 

House Sparrows 

Common Blackbirds 

Australian Magpies 

Silvereyes (the beautiful Tasmanian 
form—maybe they've just arrived on 
their migration north.) 

Spotted Doves 


Spotted Pardalotes (Several. Never seen 
in this garden before. Striated 


(Cont. from p. 1 


And yes—we had the usual Tiger Snake, coiled, sunning on 
top of some grass—glad someone else discovered it! 


And really, when you stop to look over our luxuriant wetland, 
our little ‘Kakadu’—no crocs but we have tigers—you know the 
morning’s well spent! 

Belmont 15/02/12 

This episode was meant for last month’s Naturalist—but here it 
is for what it's worth. l'Il head this ‘The Owl That Came In Out 
of the Cold’. Recently, about 8.30 p.m., we were well away in 
TViand when for no good reason I glanced out of the window. 
‘There’s an owl!’ About ten metres away, perched on a bare 
branch, black against the evening sky, there was this owl 
seemingly peering in at us. As soon as | pointed it flew. It must 
have been! 


Would you believe a replay? Next night, about the same time, 
same spot, same routine. 


So we got ready for the next visit. Plan hatched—torch, 
binoculars, lights off. | bet you know already—yes, it didn’t 
appear! Too good to be true and all that we thought. 


But the fourth night—hello! Caught us off guard—scramble for 
lights—enough illumination to suggest Southern Boobook. It’s 
still around, but we're lucky to see it. But recently it impressed 
the grandchildren when they were here. 


But now and again we still look for our spirit of the night—we 
have a laugh about this—this owl that came to dinner. 


Cheers! 
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Stake your future 


orty years ago a young PhD student left a great legacy. 

She did all the things that PhD students are supposed to 
do. She wrote a great thesis, and put a copy in the library for 
others to read. Better still, she published five papers in 
scientific journals—a great outcome indeed. By publishing her 
work, she allowed others to answer the questions she had 
asked, without needing to repeat her experiments. 


But she did more than that. She left a legacy that allowed 
others to answer, not just her old questions, but new 
questions, by building on her data. 


She banged a stake into the ground. In fact she banged lots of 
them in the ground, one picket in the corner of each of her 
plots. 


The Withers Pickets. The fence was erected in an open gap 40 years 
ago. Now its covered in dense vegetation. 


Forty years later, the student no longer does research, her 
papers aren't read that often, and her questions aren't that 
popular any more. But the stakes are still there. And they show 
us things we couldn't otherwise see. That's an amazing legacy 
for a student who abandoned research at the end of her PhD. 


The student’s name was Jennifer Withers. Dr Withers did a 
series of fantastic experiments in the laboratory, glasshouse 
and field, to try to understand why some species were 
declining and others becoming dominant in an unburnt 
woodland. In the language of today's ecology, she attempted 
to link plant traits and ecosystem assembly. In the language of 
her era, she investigated how the ecophysiology of dominant 
trees influenced vegetation succession. And fortunately, she 
left some stakes, fences and plastic tags that marked the 
seedlings she planted, many of which still survive today. 


When Dr Withers set up her plots in the early 1970s, the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve contained an open grassy 
woodland that was beginning to be overtaken by dense shrubs 
and small trees, especially Golden Wattle (Acacia pycnantha) 
and two Allocasuarina species, Black She-oak (Allocasuarina 
littoralis) and Drooping She-oak (A. verticillata). At that time, 
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../an Lunt 


many open gaps remained, but it seemed inevitable that the 
woodland would continue to thicken up if it remained unburnt. 


Jennifer and her supervisor, David Ashton, did lots of 
experiments to work out why some species were regenerating 
while others didn't. In the glasshouse, they measured how well 
seedlings grew in pots, some of which they left shaded or 
unshaded, while others were watered and left dry. In the field, 
they put seeds in trays and counted how quickly ants ate the 
seeds of different species. They sowed seeds and seedlings 
into plots that they burnt, to see if some species needed fire to 
promote their establishment. Plastic plant tags must have been 
a lot tougher in the 1970s than they are nowadays, because 
many of the tags they used still survive today. 


| first visited the plots in the mid-1990s, 25 years after they 
were first surveyed. It was fascinating to see how the 
vegetation had changed in the interim. The density of trees 
had almost doubled and the large open gaps had almost 
completely disappeared. In 1996, there were over 5,600 trees 
and saplings per hectare, which is extremely dense! 
Surprisingly, many of the eucalypt seedlings that Dr Withers 
planted in her burnt plots were still alive 25 years later, even 
though they were less than knee-high and spindly, suppressed 
by tall she-oaks and wattles. Suppressed eucalypt seedlings 
just seem to hang in there forever. 


Dense closed forest dominated by Black She-oak at the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve. This area was much more open when Jennifer 
Withers surveyed it forty years ago. 


Last weekend | re-visited the plots for the first time since 
1996—the first time in 15 years. It inspires a certain sense of 
awe to sit in a small fenced plot where someone counted 
plants 40 years ago, sowing seeds that would stimulate even 
more ecological inquiries 40 years later. 


In the last decade we've had a long, severe drought, and there 
are many more dead trees now than there were in the 1990s. 
In the 1990s, hardly any She-oaks were dead (only about 1%), 
but many have since died. There don't seem to be as many 
young saplings now either, whereas saplings were really 
common 15 years ago. These are impressionistic observations 


... Continued next page 


...Cont. from previous page 


from a short visit, 
and | wouldn't put 
much stock by them 
at this stage. 


Fortunately, 
courtesy of the 
Withers Pickets, we 
can easily re- 
measure the plots, 
and see how one of 
the worst droughts 
of the last century 
has influenced the 
long-term process of 
vegetation 
encroachment (or 
thickening’). In 
other regions, 
severe droughts 
have completely 
reversed the 
process of 
thickening that 
occurred during wet 
decades. The 
changes at Ocean 
Grove are not that 
dramatic, but it shall 
be interesting to see 
how many trees 
died during the 
drought , and how 
the relative 
abundance of 
different species 
has changed. Was 
tree mortality 
density dependent, 
with more deaths in 
areas that had more 
plants initially? 


Many old trees died during the recent 
drought. This dead She-oak created a large 
open gap when it died. 


Pick your technology. The GPS is cool, but 
the picket will outlive it. 


Quantitative ecology is a young profession. In Australia we 
have precious few data sets that extend longer than 40 years. 
The Ocean Grove plots are an important scientific resource for 
documenting how Australian ecosystems have changed over 
many decades. This legacy is solely due to a student who 
vanished from the research world soon after she finished her 
PhD. 


Our new ways of storing information aren't built to last. To view 
the data that | collected 15 years ago, | now need to find a 
computer that will read my old floppy discs! By contrast, a 
stake in the ground is immutable. 


The Withers Pickets gave me an opportunity to act as a link in 
a longer chain, updating Withers and Ashton's work for another 
generation of ecologists. The stakes | leave will let others 
answer new questions in the future. 


Further reading 


Lunt ID (1998a) ‘Two hundred years of land use and vegetation 
change in a remnant coastal woodland in southern Australia’ 
Australian Journal of Botany, 46, 629-647. 

Lunt ID (1998b) ‘Allocasuarina (Casuarinaceae) invasion of an 
unburnt coastal woodland at Ocean Grove, Victoria: 
structural changes 1971-1996’ Australian Journal of Botany, 
46, 649-656. 

Withers JR & Ashton DH (1977) ‘Studies on the status of 
unburnt Eucalyptus woodland at Ocean Grove, Victoria. |. 
The structure and regeneration’ Australian Journal of Botany, 
25, 623-637. 


lan Lunt is a vegetation ecologist, doing research on 
endangered ecosystems in SE Australia, especially native 
grasslands and grassy woodlands. He works at Charles Sturt 
University in Albury, NSW. His website describes his research 
work. 


This article is reprinted here with his permission and the original 
can be found at: 

http://ianluntresearch. wordpress.com/201 1/10/21/stake-your- 
future/ 


Updating our membership database _ 


QO. the summer, with the help of a computer 
consultant, we: have prepared a new. version of the 
membership database, using Microsoft Excel. After” 
checks and corrections, this is now ready to be used to 
create the monthly mail-out lists, etc. It will save having 
to maintain three separate lists as has been necessary 
over recent. years—with inevitable errors, as some of 
you have. found. ; 


‘instead of Miss or Mrs) please note these: We have sent 


_ out individual notices for renewal of your membership 


for 2012-13, showing your details and requesting _ 
corrections when you return the form..So we hope that 


_. any remaining errors can be removed promptly, and that 
_ the new system will save time and effort. 


-Peter Turner, for the Membership Team. 


You wilis see some eene in the label i you receive i z i 


your Naturalist byt mail. If there are errors (e. g Ms: 
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Out and about 
Gomphocarpus fruticosus, the garden weed of some class 


I A weed is a plant in the wrong place' Leila Ramsay used to 

tell me in my early days of botanising. But do we always 
know where a plant belongs? Gomphocarpus fruticosus is a case 
in question. There is much confusion as to its correct name, to 
which family it belongs, even its arrival in Australia. When Robert 
Brown, in Scotland, first formally described his new genus 
Gomphocarpus, he believed this species was a native of both 
Africa and Australia. He may even have seen it growing in this 
country, but it was not among the collection from his time in 
Australia (1801—1805). He had collected plants from the same 
family when Flinders' ship had put into the Cape of Good Hope. 
He was obviously so intrigued by the strange flowers that he 
wrote a complete paper on them, On the Asclepidaceae, in which 
he described 40 new genera, 14 of them from Australia. He read 
the paper before the Wernerian Natural History Society in 
Edinburgh on 4th November 1809. 


The species Brown named Gomphocarpus fruticosus (Linnaeus' 
original Asclepias fruticosa) had probably been accidentally 
introduced into Australia from South Africa very early in white 
settlement. It was even suggested in an 1823 government report 
that its ‘silk cotton’ had been 
intentionally introduced for the 
hatmaking trade. It soon 
acquired a bad reputation here. 


By January 1817 the botanist 
Alan Cunningham could write in 
his Journal: 'This plant 
(Asclepias fruticosa) has now 
become a pest to the farmer, 
overrunning his lands to a very 
considerable extent’. By 1860 
George Bennett was even more 
damning, calling it ‘that 
annoying weed, the Cape 
Cotton Shrub (Gomphocarpus 
fruticosus), which was brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope by 
some ignorant individual, who 
supposed he was introducing a 
valuable species of cotton-tree. 
The only use to which it has 
bern applied was making 
baskets from the stems, that 
portion of the plant having been 
found a good material for the 
purpose; but it has lately been 
superseded by the importation 
of large supplies of rattans 
(Calamus Rotang) from India, 
which are much cheaper.’ 


Maiden in 1894 called it'a 
useless and aggressive weed". 
It is declared noxious in 
Western Australia, yet it is still 
commonly grown in gardens 
here, generally as a butterfly- 


attracting plant. It has many = a 
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Swan Plant Gomphocarpus fruticosus. 


...Valda Dedman 


overlooked charms of its own; in fact it is one of the most 
fascinating species the GFNC Plant Group has ever studied. 


The plant has had many common names—Swan Plant, Cape 
Cotton, Balloon Plant, Tinder Plant, Tennis Ball Plant, Mobydick, 
and Narrow Leaf Cotton Bush. Its scientific name has swung 
between Gomphocarpus and Asclepias, and as for the family to 
which it belongs, that is a complete story in itself. 


So let us start there, with Robert Brown in Scotland in the early 
nineteenth century, examining the 53 then known genera and 
170 species of the Apocynaceae. (Today there are 395 genera 
and some 5100 species recognised). He was a brilliant botanist 
and saw that there were vital differences within what Jussieu had 
named the Apocinae, so he created a new order, the 
Asclepidaceae, which has stood in its own right until very 
recently. He wrote: ‘They all agree in having pollen coalescing 
into masses, which are fixed or applied in processes of the 
stigma; and this is, in fact, the essential character of the order’. 
And within this new order he recognised three sub-groups, based 
on the number of pollinia (waxy pollen masses) and the way they 
are attached to a ‘translator’. 


Now things have moved on. 
With DNA analysis and other 
studies. Robert Brown's 
Asclepiads are now back in a 
sub-family, the Asclepiadoideae, 
of the family Apocynaceae 
However that does not mean 
they have lost their intriguing 
individuality. 


Back to our garden ‘weed’. 
Remember those pollinia? They 
are produced inside the anthers. 
Each anther has two pollen 
chambers where the pollen 
masses lie. Pollinia from 
adjacent anthers are joined 
together by ‘translator' arms to 
the 'corpusculum', the central 
clip of this 'pollinarium'. The 
corpusculum is usually dark, with 
a central furrow and it can break 
away easily. An insect lands on 
a slippery flower, and to give it 
purchase while it probes for 
nectar, it puts its foot into the 
central furrow, which opens out 
at the bottom into a notch just 
wide enough to take the claw on 
its foot. It becomes caught, and 
in escaping the insect tears the 
complete twin pollen parcel 
away, still attached to its foot, 
and carries it off to another 
flower. Very efficient. No pollen 
grains are spilt. 


Photos: Dave King 


Edith Coleman gave a brilliant and detailed description of the 
pollination process in an article in the Victorian Naturalist. She 
grew 15 plants in her suburban garden. She found that they were 
visited mostly by honeybees (not native) that sometimes carried 
off several complete pollinaria attached to more than.one foot 
(the record was 18!). They foraged from 6 a.m. until 8 p.m. Sugar 
ants foraged at night. In the absence of insects, the plants were 
sterile. q 


Now the insect has been probing in the stigmatic chamber, the 
recess between the anthers that lies between two sections of the 
flower's crown, its ‘corona’, another special feature of the flower. 
The five petals have folded right back out of the way, and this 
corona has five pouched lobes, or hoods (cuculli), that developed 
out from the base of the filaments. Each lobe of G. fruticosus has 
two inwardly-pointing teeth at the inner edge, which is higher 
than the outer edge. The cuculli and stigmatic chambers are 
connected by fine capillaries and both produce nectar, although 
the precise system is not yet fully understood. In the centre of the 
corona is the gynostegium (gynostemium)—parts of the stamen, 
anthers and stigma all fused together. There are five pairs of 
anthers and and the five-sided stigmatic disc has a little dimple in 
the middle. 


The flowers are creamy-white and hang, long-stemmed, in an 
umbel, more correctly a cyme, because one flower often 
develops ahead of the others. The seedpod is inflated, large and 
hairy, first green, later papery brown, tapering to a point at the 
tip. Polly used to float them like little swans in a bowl of water. 
What look like sharp spines are soft and hairlike and are 
attached to an inner case protecting the closely packed seeds 
(see Dave King's photo in last month's Naturalist). Mature seeds 
are black and have long, silky white tails and burst forth from 
their case to scatter on the wind. The seedpod lies at the end of 
a long S-shaped stem, the union of pedicel and peduncle, 
forming the swan's neck and the pod the body. 


The whole plant grows some two metres tall, a many-stemmed 
shrub with long narrow leaves. It is densely hairy at first, later 
smooth. It is one of the milkweeds and the stems exude a thick 
white sap. All parts of the plant are poisonous, but may have 
medicinal properties. In its native Africa every part of the plant, 
including the roots, is used for just about everything, from a wart 
cure, a headache powder, relief for stomach-ache, to treat 
diabetes or as an arrow poison. Asclepius was the Greek god of 
healing, and the name Asclepias was chosen by Linnaeus 
because he knew about the use of milkweeds in folk medicine. 
The species contains cardiac glycosides, which are used in the 
treatment of congestive heart failure and arrythmias. It has been 
known to kill cattle and sheep but its presence in pasture makes 
it a problem because its acrid milky sap minimises grazing and 
has led to it being a declared weed in Western Australia and the 
movement of plants or their seeds within that state is prohibited. 


It is one of the food plants of the Monarch (Wanderer) butterfly 
Danaus plexippus, but is not native to America where the 
spectacular Monarch migrations take place and several 
Asclepias species are utilised. Monarchs have probably 
increased and spread in Australia since they arrived in 1871 
because of the naturalised populations of various Gomphocarpus 
species, although there are also native members of the milkweed 
family. The caterpillars and the adults are poisonous to 
predators. Quite large birds have been known to become 
violently ill after eating them. However, there are two species that 
have been seen feeding on the butterflies without obvious ill 


effects—the Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike and the Pied Currawong. 
Edith Coleman observed ants sipping the milky sap. 


The related Lesser Wanderer D. chrysippus petilia is a native 
Australian species, whose larvae now feed on the introduced 
Swan Plant. We have had no reports of the Lesser Wanderer 
around Geelong. It is also a migratory species; is it too fanciful to 
expect it here? We plant Gomphocarpus fruticosus in our 
gardens because we want Monarchs to feed on the flowers, to 
pupate, to let their black, yellow and white-striped caterpillars eat 
the leaves, even though the species is a known weed. It 
hybridises with G. physocarpus and spreads readily, becoming 
naturalised particularly in disturbed areas, yet we deliberately 
plant it in our gardens, hoping to attract butterflies. 


The species is grown for the cut-flower market in Kenya. In the 
nineteenth century it was grown in Europe, and was described in 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine of 1814 as ‘an old inhabitant of our 
greenhouses, where it thrives well and frequently ripens to 
seeds. But the plant should be removed out of the greenhouse or 
the seed-vessels be plucked off before they burst, otherwise the 
down of the seeds being blown about the house, and adhering to 
whatever is touched, is apt to disfigure all the surrounding 
foliage.’ 


There is a lesson for us all here. We do not need greenhouses 
but if we are to grow this curious plant in our gardens, we need 
to be careful it does not escape into the countryside, for it usually 
sets seeds in great profusion. Removing the pods before they 
scatter the parachuting seeds on the wind, and enclosing a few 
pods in paper bags for later propagation, could be one solution. 
In May Edith Coleman found her plants ‘snowed over’ with a 
cloud of silky seed-plumes. 


There is still a great deal to be learned about these much- 
maligned but extraordinary plants. Observing them as they 
mature in a garden, recording the actions of visiting insects, just 
enjoying their unusual beauty, whilst ensuring they do not 
become an uncontrollable weed, would be a good exercise for a 
dedicated naturalist. 


PS! Itis NOT fanciful to wish for a Lesser Wanderer in Geelong. 
All it needed was observant naturalists like Trevor Pescott and 
Joe Hubbard. See the butterfly report (p.2) and Joe’s account in 
This Month (p. 1). ; 
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Huntsman Spiders’ equipment for navigating a smooth surface 


A some time or 
other we witness a 
large spider resting easy 
on a smooth surface 
such as a mirror, and if 
threatened moving with 
ease across sucha 
surface, often much to 
the consternation of the 
observer! There is 
absolutely no means by 
which its claws would be 
able to provide any sort 
of grip. So how is it 
possible to possess this 
ability? 


It, of course, is not the 
sole prerogative of any 
one creature. The 
common fly and many 
other invertebrates are capable of negotiating smooth vertical 
and inverted surfaces; so too, are some larger creatures such 
as the gecko. They all employ the same means to achieve this 
ability. It is by having a group of very fine hairs, termed 
scopulae, with invertebrates.on the underside of the tarsal 
segment and the toes in the case of the gecko. Photo A 
shows the tarsal of the Huntsman spider Delena cancerides. 
Each of these hairs or scopula has the tip bifurcated, as shown 
in Photo C, in addition the two branches are covered in 
extremely fine hair termed setuales that are also produced on 
the stem of the scopula, Photo B. The scopula stem at around 
4um compares with human hair that is in the order of 6Oum. 


All these scopulae and setules are potential contact points with 
the substrate at the atomic and molecular level thereby 
bringing into effect the ‘van der Waals forces’. These forces 
are extremely small for each contact point, but with many 
thousands acting at any one time the total force can be 
sufficient to support the creature. It has been determined that 
the total of these forces can support a body weight over 100 
times that of a creature like a spider, (Kesel 2004). The Dutch 
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Photo. A. 


...Dave King 


kingdf@ optusnet.com.au 


physicist van der Waals 
expounded on the 
presence of the 
intermolecular force, the 
detailed science of 
which is beyond the 
scope of this article. 


The above has been 
questioned. Foelix 
(1996) suggests that 


capillary attractive forces | 
are at play due to an 
extremely thin film of ) 


water on the substrate. 
This author is inclined to 
believe both are able to 
play a part, in that van 
der Waals force will be 
involved with the water 
molecules and the 
substrate molecules. Currently research is underway in an 
attempt to produce a material equivalent to the spiders’ 
scopulae that can be employed on labels and ‘postal notes’ 
able to adhere to wet and contaminated surfaces. Nature has 
long been able to provide means that are of use to humans in 
their daily life; one that readily comes to mind is the 
development of Velcro. 


ae 


The question must arise as to how a creature is able to 
perambulate when the force holding it to the substrate is many 
times it own weight? Undoubtedly the creature would employ 
such movement that peels the foot away from the substrate 
progressively releasing a few setules at a time. 


References 
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Bifurcation of soja Tair fro 
‘Huntsman Spider; Delena ca 


Mosquito larva. Due to recent rains creating stagnant pools and filling the odd 
container with water there has been an upsurge in mosquito reproduction. The 
Culex larva shown in the photo was amongst several in a container left out in 


the back yard in Grovedale. 


Photo: Dave King 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Peter Symes—Biosecurity: who pays for the fence? 
Tuesday 13 March 2012 


eter is the Curator, Environmental Horticulture at the 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne. His presentation 
included a number of fascinating, but quite ‘scary’, case 
studies of environmental weeds from many parts of the world, 
all of which served to remind us that everybody, not just 
government agencies, has a role to play in being vigilant and 
ensuring that our own actions do not add to the risks. Peter 
discussed a range of plant pests, including weeds and 
pathogens. He talked about some of the strategies used in the 
RBGM and the ways in which they work with the horticultural 
and nursery industries and DPI. 


In the second part of his talk, he concentrated on Myrtle Rust. 
This pathogen, which comes from South America and was first 
detected in Australia in NSW in April 2010, has been found to 
infect a number of families, not just the Myrtacaea. It primarily 
affects new foliage and foliage up to about 5 metres, so it will 
have its greatest effect on young plants and plants 
regenerating after fires. It reproduces by spores, so can be 
spread easily by a range of means, including clothes, shoes, 
tyres etc. 


...Deborah Evans 


The Myrtle Rust program is in containment phase at the 
moment, and we all need to be alert to identifying it, practising 
‘boot hygiene’, and minimising plant movement. Peter stressed 
the importance of not bringing diseased plants to botanical 
gardens for identification, but contacting DPI by phone or via 
their website www.dpi.vic.gov.au for assistance with ID and 
appropriate actions. 


Photo: John Forlonge 


Myrtle Rust 
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Geelong Field Naturalists’ Club Annual Report 2011-2012 


O n behalf of the Committee, I am pleased to present this 

annual report for 2011-2012. As members will be aware, 
this has been my first year in the position of President having 
assumed the role at the AGM in April 2011. 


Membership and financial situation 

We have managed to increase our membership base slightly, 
and our financial situation remains healthy, with an overall 
operating surplus this year and reserve assets of over $34,000 
as at February 2012. As noted below, we have engaged over the 
past couple of years in a steady investment of funds in 
equipment and physical assets, such as books and a data 
projector, in aid of the Club’s work, including presentations and 
field work. | can announce that our accounts were approved by 
our auditor for the past year. | would like to express my sincere 
thanks to Peter Turner for his expertise and diligence regarding 
not only our finances but also membership records. 


New equipment and assets 

We continue to invest in new books and texts for the library, 
under Lorraine’s stewardship, and this has mounted to nearly 
$1600 in 2011-12. Library additions have been regularly 
published in the Naturalist. These purchases represent an 
important process of keeping our library up to date and providing 
members with access to relevant scientific literature in relevant 
areas. On the ‘field’ side of Field Naturalists, the Club has 
invested in harp traps for monitoring bats and, with earlier 
purchases of PixController cameras, Trevor and the fauna group 
are making important contributions to data collection of mammals 
in particular in the region. As readers of the Naturalist will see, 
mammal trapping has continued regularly throughout the past 
year. The Club has invested in its own data projector for use at 
talks and we have also invested in a Club laptop to provide a 
central space for storage and generation of Club documents. 


Regular and ongoing activities 

We have maintained a regular program of monthly talks, general 
excursions and specialist group activities, notably the bird group 
and plant group meetings and the bird group excursions each 
month. Our monthly talks continue to attract some excellent and 
interesting speakers on a wide range of topics, which over the 
past included, among others, geomorphology (Neville 
Rosengren), the proposed western grasslands reserve (Richard 
Boekel), fire ecology (David Cheal), seaweeds (Susan Howells), 
and the proposed Victorian Volcanic Plains Biosphere Reserve 
(Stuart McCallum). The monthly excursion took in Edward's 
Point, Gherang Gherang Reserve, the Animal Health Labs, the 
boat trip into the Bay and Bass Strait, and the Dog Rocks 
Sanctuary, among other places. The regularity and breadth of 
these activities is important and the record of them and, in 
particular, observations in the Geelong Naturalist remains a 
crucially important activity of the Club especially in its 
contribution to the public record. Having said that, organisation of 
these activities is falling on fewer people and that is a concern 
that the Club needs to monitor if we are to keep this ‘core 
business’ of the Club strong. 


Our January excursion was a particular success. Our ‘Two 
Rivers’ Ramble’ from the Fyansford Common to Red Gum Island 
(near the confluence of the Barwon and Moorabool Rivers) was 
coordinated with Parks Victoria’s ‘Active in Geelong’s Parks’ 
program. We saw a good number of visitors participate, of whom 
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...Bruce Lindsay 


several joined the Club. It was a very successful activity that we 
will look to repeat in the future. Visitors also continue to be drawn 
to our popular Wider Geelong Flora Lecture series, organised 
again this year by Dick Southcombe. 


The Club and members have continued to be involved in a 
number of activities that we have engaged in for several years. 
The annual boneseeding expedition to the You Yangs occurred 
again in August and it was reported that, notwithstanding 
‘abundant re-growth’ the GFNC patch remains clear of boneseed 
and supports maturing eucalypts. Club members organised 
‘Clean Up Australia Day’ at Jerringot in early March, and we had 
a presence at Angair as we have had in recent years. 


Publications 

Publication of the Geelong Naturalist remains a centerpiece of 
the Club's work and | wish to recognise Lorraine Phelan’s 
enormous contribution as editor in its publication and high 
quality. Alongside that | also wish to acknowledge the work of 
contributors, not solely for providing informative and engaging 
work but also (as | think is crucial for our organisation) for the 
publication of data, observations and analyses. These 
contributions are important for maintaining the scientific content 
of the Naturalist, which, in my opinion, is a key objective of the 
Club’s work. 


While there has been some delay in publication of the Geelong 
Bird Reports for 2009 and 2010, this has been in part a 
consequence of revisions being undertaken by Craig Morley that 
will be important in taking that publication forward and making 
the organisation of data and content more efficient and effective 
in the future. | am grateful to Craig for his considered and 
thorough approach to the task. 


Records, storage and history 

Following from publications, | can report that we have made 
significant progress with obtaining, collating and scanning old 
Club newsletters, records, and magazines for the purposes of 
building an efficient ‘archive’ of materials. This project is 
combined with the collection and storage of physical documents 
and records in one place, which has now occurred. A major 
reason for both of these projects has been to facilitate the 
preparation and production of a history of the Club and provide 
the documentary means of doing this. This is a project that has 
grown out of the Club’s 50th anniversary celebrations. In concert 
with these developments, it is envisaged that we will also 
undertake an oral history of the Club and to that end we have 
applied for a grant from the Public Records Office to fund a 
professional historian to assist with that work. 


Special and major activities 

There are three events | will make special comment on. First, 
2011 represented the 50th anniversary of the Club and we held a ` 
very successful 50th anniversary celebration in April, opened by 
former Governor, John Landy, and featuring Trevor Pescott’s 
keynote talk and the launch of ‘A Checklist of the Birds of the 
Geelong Region’ (produced by Craig Morley). | am grateful to 
Deborah Evans for MC-ing, as it was rather a daunting prospect 
to have taken on the Presidency at the moment it coincided with 
the 50th celebration. Having got over that, | did recover myself to 
represent the Club on World Environment Day, when the City 
presented us with an award recognising the contribution the Club 


has made to environmental work in the region as well as being 
an important local institution. That was the second event. The 
third event | will make note of was our participation in the EES 
inquiry into the redevelopment of the Point Lonsdale Golf Course 
at Lake Victoria. The significance of this event, in my mind, was, 
firstly, that it was one of the few times a community organisation 
has engaged comprehensively with such a process in the region, 
and secondly it demonstrated the real importance and effect of 
the Club's scientific work (notably bird observations and 
recording), undertaken over a long period of time, in informing 


planning and environmental decision-making. At the time of 
writing, the recommendations of the Panel are not known. 


Thanks... 

Finally, my sincerest thanks go Yvonne Campbell who has taken 
on the role of Minutes Secretary for the General Meeting and to 
my fellow committee members—Deborah Evans, Barry Lingham, 
Peter Turner, John Bell, Lorraine Phelan, Grace Lewis—whose 
efforts on behalf of the Club are tireless, inspiring and always 
efficient. 


THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 
TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 2011-12 


t is with pleasure that | present this 
financial report for the year ended 29th 
February 2012. 


Our membership ‘units’ paid for in the 
financial year ending 29 February 2012 
totalled 174 (10 Corporate including 2 
International; 77 Ordinary, 46 Joint/family, 9 
Magazine only, 29 Supporting, Junior/student 
4). This compares with 171 for the previous 
financial year. We welcomed 24 new 
memberships of which 5 were former 
members rejoining the Club. Sadly three 
deaths occurred during the year, and there 
were several resignations. About 15 former 
members did not renew their subscriptions. 
Including our current 10 life members, our 
current membership is 184. The total 
number of members (as distinct from 
memberships) is 233. 


The accompanying Consolidated Statement 
for 2011-12 is based on the Statement of 
Receipts and Payments for 2011-12 for our 
CBA cheque account and the Statement for 
the ANZ V2+ Investment account (both of 
which have been signed off by GFNC’s 
honorary auditor) and the Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities for 2011-12. Copies of 
these detailed statements are available for 
inspection at the AGM, or by request. 


Income at $18 234 was $5000 higher than 
budgeted, mainly due to higher grants, 
donations and fees for field surveys. Our 
basic running expenses this year, for printing, 
postage, stationery, meeting room hire, 
maintenance of existing equipment, 
insurance and Incorporation registration were 
$5406 compared to our income from 
subscriptions of $6800. Total expenditure of 
$15 770 included the cost of the new 
Geelong Bird Checklist and the 50" 
Anniversary lunch. We had budgeted for a 
deficit of about $2500, but ended the year 
$2464 in surplus. 


The Club is in a strong position financially, with reserve funds of 
$34 358 invested with the ANZ. We acknowledge with thanks 
grants of $2000 from the City of Greater Geelong’s (CoGG) 
Community Stewardship program; $1200 from CoGG to support 


GEELONG FELD NATURALISTS CLUB INC 
Foagistration NOAD IDAR 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENDITURE & ABETS 
FOR FINANCIAL YEAR ENDED 297TH FEBRUARY 2012 


Cast balance in CBA Cheque AO at end of year 
Salanns in ANZ VI+ Investment Ac 


Tis consuiiated report & dased on ihe auntie aatements forthe CHA Cheque and ANZ Wit goccuys, 
and fhe Statement of Asools and Liaiiities, forthe GNC Financial Year 2097-72 
These datements wit fe avavahie at the Annual General Meeting or by request fom ihe Treasures. 


publications of the Geelong Bird Checklist; $1000 donation from 

CoGG in recognition of GFNC’s environmental work; and several 

payments to support the fauna surveys by Trevor Pescott. Our 
(Cont. next page 
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thanks go especially to those members who have made 
donations directly or through Supporting Memberships. 


Subscription rates for the 2012-13 Club Year are unchanged 
except for students: Supporting member — $45.00, Joint/family 
member — $45.00, Corporate member — $40.00, Ordinary 
member — $35.00, Part-time tertiary student membership — 
$25.00, Full-time tertiary students — $10, Junior member (under 
19) — $10.00, Subscriber to Geelong Naturalist only — $30.00 
(International: $50). All members receive the monthly publication 
Geelong Naturalist. The Committee has decided that pre- 
payment for future editions of The Geelong Bird Report will no 
longer be offered. 


Our Honorary Auditor, Pam Flynn, has examined and signed off 
on the GFNC financial records and reports, and has agreed to 
act again next year. This is an important task and | greatly 


appreciate her efficient work and helpful advice. 

This past year the Membership Officer role has been carried out 
by asmall team of members coordinated by the Treasurer. My 
thanks to all who have assisted, especially Jan Venters, Sheila 
Silver and Jennifer Carr, who has maintained the membership 
records as changes have occurred. Over the summer we had a 
new membership database prepared by a consultant, and this is 
now proving to save time and effort compared to the old system. 


My thanks also to members of the Committee, especially 
Deborah Evans who has assisted with financial matters when | 
have been away, and has agreed to present this report to the 
AGM in my absence. 


Peter Turner 
Honorary Treasurer 
23 March 2012 


SEANA Campout, Camperdown 
16-19 March 2012 


he Autumn SEANA campout at Camperdown’was well 

attended and a credit to the tiny Timboon FNC who hosted 
it. We had four full-day excursions to choose from on Saturday 
and Sunday and a similar number of half-day trips for Monday 
morning. 


Not surprisingly, given that Camperdown is at the heart of the 
Lakes and Craters Precinct of the Kanawinka Geopark (which 
includes the Victorian Volcanic Plains), we got to see a lot of 
geology! The highlight for me was undoubtedly the Mt Shadwell 
quarry where we had the opportunity to hunt for lherzolite 
(olivine) xenoliths in the volcanic ‘bombs’. These xenoliths are 

` pieces of the mantle rock that are picked up by the basalt 
magma as it moves upwards. 


Office. 


Photo: Deborah Evans 
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Dry-stone wall 


[See more SEANA photos on inside front cover.] 


Left and right: A collection of mineral specimens on 
display at the entrance to the Mt Shadwell quarry 


..Deborah Evans 


Almost every type of volcanic feature was represented (scoria 
cones, maars etc.) and it was almost impossible to get a view 
without a volcano or a crater lake in it! The varying salinity of the 
lakes and wetlands provides a range of habitats for birds, the 
highlight for some lucky people being small groups of brolgas. 
The other ubiquitous feature of this area is the dry-stone walls, 
representing a vast expenditure of labour to build as the early 
settlers.cleared the land for agriculture. 


The evening talks included an excellent summary of the volcanic 
features by Dermot Henry from Museum Victoria, and 
presentations on the lake crustaceans (Stuart McCallum), the 
endangered Corangamite Water Skink (Garry Peterson, DSE) 
and the endangered Southern Smooth Froglet (Yonie Tilak). 


Photo: Deborah Evans 


Photo: Deborah Evans 


Volcanic bomb, Mt Shadwell quarry. 


Mammal report 


... Trevor Pescoitt 
Mammal additions 

Short-beaked Echidna 1 07/02/12 Just east of Barwon Downs, walking in roadside, 5.00 p.m. TP 
Koala 2 08/03/12 In separate trees at Murgheboluc beside Barwon River. SQu 
Common Ringtail Possum 1 29/02/12  Road-kill, Bellarine Hwy at Wallington. TP 

1 08/03/12 At Victoria Tce., Belmont on powerline at 3.30 a.m. TP 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 2 02/02/12 Adult female and half-grown joey, Little River Gorge, Brisbane Ra. GLe 
Black Wallaby 1 11/03/12 In wetland at head of L. Elizabeth, Otway Ranges. SI, TP 
Grey-headed Flying-fox 23/03/12 Feeding in trees along Woodland Dr., Ocean Grove during March. TFI 
Swamp Rat 1 02/03/12 Ran across driveway at Yaugher, 3.00 p.m. TP - 
Brown Rat 1 29/02/12  Road-kill on Bellarine Hwy., at east side of Leopold. TP 

1 06/03/12 Road-kill on Swan Bay Road. DRa 

1 20/03/12  Road-kill on Fyansford-Gheringhap Road, near Gheringhap. TP 
Black Rat 3 28/03/12 In PixController camera photographs, Point Lonsdale. GFNC 
Red Fox 1 01/02/12 Running along track in Moolap Salt Works, at 10.00 a.m. TP 

1 22/03/12  Road-kill in Moriac township. TP 


Observers: DRa, David Rantall; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club camera; GLe, Grace Lewis; SI, Shona Innes; SQu, Stuart 
Quick; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Comment: 

The discovery of Brown Rats that have been road-killed is interesting, given that it is Black Rats that we seem to be photograph- 
ing on the PixController cameras. Perhaps the former live in the open grasslands in the farming areas while the latter frequent the 
wooded areas where we have had the cameras situated. Both species, and Red Foxes, seem to be very abundant at the present 
time which is not good news for native wildlife! 


Bambra Wetlands 


he Club's three PixController cameras were set at the Black Rat: many photographs were taken on two of the 
Bambra Wetlands from 07-22 March 2012. cameras, with up to four individuals in some of the pictures. 
At each of the sites, birds were photographed; these 
Four mammal species were photographed only one of which. included Common Bronzewing, Grey Shrike-thrush, Superb 
was a native—the other three were pest species that we could Fairy-wren and Common Blackbird. 


well do without! 
The results were disappointing, but the site is relatively small 


Black Wallaby: only two pictures of one animal. and isolated from other bushland, and this may account for the 
Red Fox: one photograph of one individual. lack of small native mammals. It would be interesting to see 
Feral Cat: many photographs of up to three individuals at two what would happen if the cats in particular were removed. 

of the three camera sites. One of the cats was a black- 


tortoiseshell animal, the other two were gingers. One of None of the bait-stations were in the trees—this may reveal 
these appeared to be larger and may have been the possums and perhaps Sugar Gliders although with the obvious 
mother of the other. heavy predator pressures, these may not be able to survive. 


Black Rats, Bambra. Note the long slender tails. Feral Cats, Bambra 
ee ee ee eee ee ee ee i a it 
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Next trapping 


Inverleigh, site still to be selected. 


meet to set irapa, 1.00 p.m: 


Thursday: 19 April : 
; meet 8.00 a. m: 


Friday 20 to Sunday 22 > April 


The meeting Beas outside te hotelin a bas 
This is part of a study being carried out to determine what 
small mammals are still in the Inverleigh-Teesdale- 
Bannockburn area, with trapping on iets land where 
remnant habitat exists. — 


Contact: Trevor 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.c com. au 


2 ‘Schoullers Road, Stonyford, Stony Rises 


Thursday 17 May to Sunday 20 Maj, More details i in May 
Geelong Naturalist. 


The Stony R Rises west st of Colac is an interesting area where 
there are many mammals and reptiles. We did some trapping 
‘there last year, and it will be good to get back there again. We 


_ still hope to find bandicoots there, and the population of Dusky 


Antechinuses is an interesting one; we found females with - 
pouch young last year, but couldn't follow up the initial trapping 


- withlater ones to check on the progress of the animals. 


Reptile and amphibian Heredo report 


23/03/12 
11/03/12 


Marbled Gecko 1 
Victorian Smooth Froglet 


.. Trevor Pescott 


On inside wall, Grey Street, Bacchus Marsh. 
Calling from around Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges. 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; SI, Shona Innes; TP Trevor Pescott. 


Moolapio Grasslands, Point Henry 


od White, Land Management Technical Officer, is based at 

Geelong and now co-responsible for the delivery of the 
Grassy Groundcover Research Projects (GGRP) in the Victorian 
Volcanic Plains (VVP) Bioregion. 


His responsibilities include Moolapio grasslands (Point Henry) 
which now cover an impressive 11 hectares! 


The financial future of the Moolapio Grasslands is uncertain at 
the moment but Greening Australia is exploring a number of 
funding opportunities which will allow the continual expansion of 
these important grasslands, as well as the development of a 
large-scale seed production facility to service the eastern 
Victorian Volcanic Plains Bioregion. 


In 2011 a huge effort was undertaken by the Moolapio team and 
numerous volunteers, including The Gordon TAFE students, 
Wathaurong Certificate | students studying in Conservation and 
Land management and the National Green Jobs Corps works 
crew, who all put in a fantastic effort to plant into the restored 
Moolapio grassland. 


In mid-November 2011, the Moolapio project conducted two 
Grassland Discovery Days, attracting over 110 visitors to the 
site. Both days were declared an overwhelming success with 
feedback to staff outstandingly positive. 


Reference: Grassy Groundcover Gazette, Greening Australia, 
March 2012. 


Bird Observations 
March 2012 


ost of the larger parrot species in the Geelong Region 

have increased in numbers over the past 50 years. 
Recent arrivals in Geelong have been the Long-billed and Little 
Corellas, following increases in Galahs, Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos, Rainbow Lorikeets and Yellow-tailed black- 
Cockatoos. It is interesting to note that there is inter-species 
rivalry, as seen by the harassment of a Rainbow Lorikeet by 
corellas in Geelong West. 


Another species known to harass other birds is the Noisy Miner. 


Large packs will harass interlopers, although it is difficult to see 
what sort of threat a Little Pied Cormorant would pose in an 
urban part of Ocean Grove. 


Many birds pass through the area in the March/April period. It 
can be assumed that reports of Satin Flycatchers in Highton 
and Grey Fantails and Silvereyes in Newtown are passage 
migrants. 


...Barry Lingham 


Stuart Quick took a Green Corps team, along with some others, 
to survey a property at Murgheboluc. Many raptors were noted, 
as well as bush birds and water birds. It is pleasing to note the 
enthusiasm for learning about the environment that Stuart and 
his helpers have generated in the team. 


Many of the sightings this month have been from the observers 
own home blocks. Keeping a list of birds visiting your home is 
fun and also adds to our information on the changes in bird 
populations on a seasonal basis and also long term monitoring - 
of bird populations and movements. 


Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; 
DR, David Rantall; EM, Libby Macpherson; GP, Graham 
Possingham; HSt, Hans Streefkerk; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JPo, Jenny 
Possingham; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MG, Maddie Glynn; RGa, 
Rob Ganly; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood; SQ, Stuart Quick 
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Observers 
BL 


Comment 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Female feeding in grasses on Acacia 
track. 

Eastern Pk. In tussock grass to W of Geelong Botanic Gardens. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 

Geelong East, Bellarine Hwy. Flew out of Eastern Cemetery and 
perched on powerline. 

Winchelsea, Atkins Rd. Flew up from road and perched on fence post; 
11.00 p.m.. 

Ocean Grove, Cuthberston Dr. Roosting in Blue Gum on house block. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 

Ocean Grove, Cuthberston Dr. Perched on TV aerial. Harassed by 16 
Noisy Miners, a magpie and 2 Eastern Rosellas. 

Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 

Ocean Grove, Wallington Rd, north of Thacker St. Circling over 
farmland. 

Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. - 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Serendip. Very old bird (white throat) flushed from trees on west side of 
property 

Waurn Ponds, Deakin Uni. On island in Library Lake. 

Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 

Barwon Estuary, Ocean Grove Spit at river mouth. Roosting with other 
waders. 

Barwon Estuary, Ocean Grove Spit at river mouth. Roosting with other 
waders. 

Barwon Estuary, Ocean Grove Spit at river mouth. Some with reddish 
breeding plumage. Roosting with other waders. 

Moolap Saltworks. Noted from pumphouse. A few in adult breeding 
plumage, some adults with white underparts and at least 8 juveniles 
with only a small smudge of dark colouring through the eye area and 
very pale bodies and wings. 


Date 
24/03/2012 


Species 
Stubble Quail 


JPo 
SQ 


14/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
04/03/2012 


Brown Quail 
Crested Pigeon 


Tawny Frogmouth 14/03/2012 


23/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
23/03/2012 


Australasian Darter 
Little Pied Cormorant 


08/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
06/03/2012 


Australian Pelican 
Whistling Kite 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


08/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
08/03/2012 


Nankeen Kestrel 
Brown Falcon 
Black Falcon 


20/02/2012 
08/03/2012 
24/03/2012 


Butf-banded Rail 
Dusky Moorhen 
Red-capped Plover 


24/03/2012 


Double-banded Plover 


24/03/2012 


Red-necked Stint 


Whiskered Tern 05/03/2012 


15/03/2012 
01/03/2012 


Armstrong Ck, Barwon Heads Rd—8 to 12 birds. 

Pt Lonsdale, Emily St near Lake Victoria. Loafing/roosting in line of 
eucalypts in windy wet weather, flew off to S. 

Point Lonsdale. Heard on rainy morning at 7:30 a.m. 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Geelong West, Aberdeen St. At least 10 on and around roof of two- 
storey building. 

Geelong West, corner Aberdeen St/Pakington St. One lead bird actively 
chasing Rainbow Lorikeet with other corellas following. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 

Lake Lorne, Perched on powerline. : 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 

Lake Conewarre GR. 40 m from corner of Thacker St and Wallington 
Rd in Shrubby Glasswort; responded to phishing. Regularly here. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Freshwater Ck, Dickins Rd. ; 

Balyang Sanctuary, S end near Princes Bridge over Barwon River. 
Heard calling loudly. 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Heard. First record for location for season. 
Probable migration. 


Wandana Heights. Present for several days. 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


15/03/2012 
11/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
06/03/2012 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Long-billed Corella 


06/03/2012 


08/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
16/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
24/03/2012 


Little Corella 
Crimson Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Southern Emu-wren 


08/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
23/02/2012 
04/03/2012 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Crested Shrike-tit 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Dusky Woodswallow 

Grey Currawong 


Grey Fantail 04/03/2012 


26/03/1012 


Highton, Pair of female/immature Satin Flycatchers out the front of our 
house in Highton. 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Small flock feeding on fruit in apple and pear 
trees. At least 2 birds had stark chestnut brown flanks—Tasmanian 
race. Several others did not have these definite markings... 


04/03/2012 


Satin Flycatcher 


Silvereye 42/03/2012 


Wandana Heights, feeding on Burgan seeds. Tasmanian race. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Murgheboluc. During survey of farmland near Barwon River. 
Wandana Heights. In suburban garden. 


28/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
08/03/2012 
15/02/2012 


Red-browed Finch 
European Goldfinch 
Common Greenfinch 
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Mid-week Bird Groupe excursion 
Thursday 26 April 2012- | 
‘Serendip Sanctuary, Lara 

- Leader Gordon McCarthy 


Gordon conducts regular surveys at Serendip but it’s quite- 


some time since. we have had the opponunity, to have him lead i 


us around. the sanctuary. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m, at the Serendip Sanctuary carpark. Entrance 


off Windermere Road between Forest Road North and 


Flinders Avenue, Lara. Maley Map 423 D2. 
Finish: About 12. 30 p.m. 


Brida: Binoculas, telescope, morning tea to carry, sunscreen, 
hat etc. : 


Enquiries: Gordon 5251 21 90 or Polly 5244 0182 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey dates for 2012 


‘49th & 20th May: 
“28th & 29th July- 
‘8th & 9th September 


If you would like to take part in these surveys please contact: 
Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot 
Working Group Co-ordinator. 

e-mail: craigmorleyS@bigpond:com 


Bird Group, 19 April 2012 


Our speaker is Wayne Longmore, ‘Collections Eo, 
Ornithology and Mammology: at Museum Victoria. He is 
regarded as a leading authority on Australasian ornithology. 
Wayne will give an over view of the museum's collection and 
history, plus details on how to send specimens to the museum. 


Records of Bird Observations : 
The. Geen, Bird Report provides a ‘snap- -shoti in time’ of the 
birds of the Geelong Region and the more records we have; of 
birds in unusual places, unusual numbers (high or low) or 


behaving i in interesting or unusual ways; the more 
comprehensive the ‘picture’ will be. 


Ifyou have records of bird observations for 201 1 please sort 
them out and send them in as soon as- possible. New recording 


formats are available from Craig or pany (ean details inside 


back cover, of the Naturalist). 


Craig Morley, Geelong Bird Report Editor. 
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Eco book group 


‘Tuesday ay 2012 
Geraldine Brooks, 


Boyer Lecture 1, ‘Our only home’ 


A transcript, audio file or a of the first ol four aia in 
the 2011 series ‘The Idea of Home’ is available on the internet. 


http: IANWW. ave net. aulacionationaliprograms/boyetioctures! 
lecture- 1-our-only-home/3680652 


Read or listen to the first lecture, read the HERS, and join 
us in an Cr discussion. . 


Meet at Lorraine's home at 8. og pil m. 


Contact Lorraine 5243 0636. or. 0419. 599165 


GENC excursion 
Sunday 15 Apri 2012 


Old Beechy Rail aen 
Gellibrand—Beech Forest 
Leader: Lorraine Phelan 


The Old Beechy Rail Trail follows a former narrow gauge — 
railway line stretching 48 km from Colac to Beech Forest. — 


We intend to explore several sections of the rail trail along the — 


Old Beech Forest Road and, after a lunch break at Beech 


Forest, return to Geelong via Turtons Track and Forrest. 


Meet: 10.00 a.m. Loves Creek Picnic Ground, Karwarren. (At 
Colac turn south onto:the Colac—Lavers Hill Rd. Allow 
_ 1 hr 20 minutes travel time from Geelong.) 


This will be an all-day excursion so. bring lunch, snacks and 
drinks. Be prepared for all weather, especially waterproof” 
footwear. We will be looking for ferns, fungi, plants and birds so. 


bring along your reference books and binoculars. = 


Contact: Lorraine if you want to ea 


Enquiries: Lorraine 5243 0836 ¢ or 0419 SERGE 


-. Mailing roster- 
April: Sheila Silva 
May: Polly Cutcliffe 


— y 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2011-2012 


President Bruce Lindsay 0439 035 277 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Minute Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 
Committee Member 

$ z John Bell 5261 3543 soleal@bigpond.com 

% x Barry Lingham 5255 4291 _ lingham@tpg.com.au 

s 4 Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 _ brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636  |phelan@bigpond.com.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604  craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 = |phelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Membership Officer 

Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 |phelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Yvonne Campbell 52225887 sscope@optusnet.com.au 


Coming events 


APRIL 2012 MAY 2012 
3 AGM—Members Night a General Meeting 


10 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 8 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
19 Bird Group: Meeting. Wayne Longmore—Museum 17 Bird Group: Meeting 

Victoria’s collection 19-20 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
15 Excursion: Beech Forest. Leader: Lorraine Phelan 20 Excursion: Hovells Creek/Limeburners Bay 
26 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Serendip Leaders: TBA 

Leader: Gordon McCarthy 24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Lara Lakes 


Leader: Lorraine Phelan 

26 Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob Beardsley, 
Claire & Dennis Greenwell 

29 Eco Book Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 23 April 2012. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 


The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 7 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the GFNC meetings ag. held at Geelong 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 


source, so that copyright permission can be sought. start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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